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Director of National Activities of the National Woman's Party, who with Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the National Council will leave: Washington 
the last week in this month for a speaking trip through West Virginia, Ohio 
and Indiana. At the urgent request of the Woman's Party, Governor Roose- . 
velt recently granted Miss Lee a second year's leave of absence from her post  _—_ 
rs as Director of the Bureau of International Relations of the University of Porto | 
* Rico in order to enable her to continue her work with the Woman's Party. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object. of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 5 3} 
{House Joint Reselution Number 55 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SenNATOR GERALD P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House April 25, 1929, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FrepgeRIcK W. MAGRaDy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 


Are Women Human Beings ? 


UR readers will rejoice with us at the news that the case of Genevieve 

() Welosky, otherwise known as the “Massachusetts Jury Service Test 

Case,” is to be carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was anent this case that the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts on 

September 10, 1931, handed down a decision denying women eligibility as 

jurors under the Massachusetts Jury Service Statute which defines a juror as, 
“A person qualified to vote for representatives of the general court.” 


Since women are, as a result of the adoption of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, qualified to vote for representatives of the general court, and 
since in the English language the word “person” means any human being 
regardless of sex, the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts was put to 
it to decide that women were not eligible as jurors under a statute which 
verbally required a precisely contrary decision. 


In our issue of October 3 we commented on the “reasoning” followed by 
the court in reaching its decision. The crux of the matter in the mind of the 
court seemed to be that the Federal Suffrage Amendment “did not extend 
the right to vote to members of an existing classification (of human beings) 
theretofore disqualified, but created a new class.” Hence, said the court, 
“it added to qualified voters those who did not fall within the meaning of 
the word ‘person’ in the jury statutes.” Which sounds all very well until we 
come to the case of the colored man whose right to jury service was confirmed 
by the Supreme Court some fifty odd years ago on the ground that to deny 
to a man the right to serve on the jury simply because he was a Negro was to 
deprive him of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed to all “persons” 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 


The step-up from slavery to full citizenship on the part of the Negro seems 
to our inferior intelligence to constitute quite as drastic a reclassification of 
the human race as was accomplished through the adoption of the Federal 
Woman Suffrage Amendment. However, we must be mistaken for the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts has decided that race is of less moment than 
sex so far as mammalian classification is concerned. The white man and the 
colored man because they are males are real human beings, “persons” under 
the law who are entitled to serve on juries; but women—Heaven help them !— 
cannot make the grade because they are females. 


Properly, of course, we should subside and accept the inevitable mandates 
of the Supreme Judicial Court and nature, but one thought buoys us up: 
How can we be the mothers of the human race unless we are human beings? 


Ask the Teachers 


HE continued attack upon married women wage earners requires con- 
"| tinvea elucidation. It seems obvious enough that if women make money 

and spend it, and most husbands will vouch for the truth of the latter 
assumption, they must of necessity keep other workers employed producing 
the goods for which they pay. 


The Woman’s Bureau of the Department of Labor of the United States 
estimates that wage earning women spend more than $5,000,000,000 annually 
in the United States and that married women workers alone expend more 
than $1,000,000,000 each year, thus providing numberless jobs for other 
workers. If these women were deprived of their earning capacity they would 
at the same time be deprived of their spending capacity and Tom, Dick and 
Harry who are now producing goods for them would be idle. The thing is as 
plain as a pikestaff, but in reality it has nothing to do with the argument. 


People who criticise married women for holding down paying jobs in these 
times of unemployment are not thinking in terms of economics. They are think- 
ing in terms of tradition, of jealousy or of their own personal advancement. 
Ever since the days of Eve they have habitually blamed every thing on the 
woman. The married man or the unmarried woman who cannot get a job 
is naturally jealous of the married woman who successfully holds one. But 
the currency of money is not speeded up by jealousy it is speeded up by 
efficiency. 

Reason is useless as an antidote to selfishness and jealousy is not to be 
overcome by verbal argument. What the married woman needs is the strong 
arm of the law to defend her economic position. If you do not believe this, 
talk to some of the married women teachers in Maryland and in Massachusetts. 
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The Importance of Genevieve Welosky 


ENEVIEVE WELOSKY promises 
Cx to live as long in legal history as 
Dred Scott, if the Woman’s Party 
carries out its announced intention to 
appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, which on Sep- 
tember 10 denied the eligibility of women 
as jurors in that State. Mrs. Welosky’s 
was a test case, financed by the Massachu- 
setts State Branch of the Woman’s Party, 
- to prove a woman’s right to serve on a 
jury. Mrs. Welosky, convicted by a jury 
composed entirely of men, of keeping and 
selling liquor, challenged the jury on the 
ground that she had been denied a trial by 
a jury of her peers, since none of her own 
sex were called. 

The adverse decision of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court has been hailed in 
Woman’s Party headquarters in Washing- 
ton as offering the most favorable possible 
opportunity of carrying the demand for 
jury service for women to the highest 
tribunal of the nation. Woman’s Party 
leaders point to the case of Strauder vs. 
West Virginia as embodying the same 
principle of law as is at stake in the case 
of Genevieve Welosky; namely, the right 
of every citizen to the equal protection of 
the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution. 

In 1879, Strauder, a West Virginia 
negro, was tried for murder and convicted 
by a jury from which members of his own 
race were by law excluded. The State 
Supreme Court affiirmed the sentence. He 
based an appeal on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld him, reversing the 
lower court’s decision. : 

Now, in 1931, more than fifty years 
later, a woman is about to make an appeal 
on exactly parallel grounds. The Welosky 
case will bring before the United States 
Supreme Court the question whether the 
Equal Protection of the Laws section of 


_ son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
| tection of the laws.” 


~ It is pointed out at Alva Belmont House 
that it would be the height of unwisdom 
for the women of this country to accept 
defeat on this jury-service test case. 
Acceptance is acquiescence; and that is 
unthinkable. A favorable Supreme Court 
decision would settle the jury question 
once and for all for every State in the 
Union; that phase of the struggle for 
Equal Rights would be won at a blow. 
An adverse decision seems hardly pos- 
sible, since the case of Genevieve Welosky 
is basically the same as that of Strauder. 
If the improbable occurred, and an ad- 
verse decision were handed down, nothing 
would be lost, however; rather, the neces- 
sity for the immediate passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment would be 
thrown into startling relief. 

Certainly, American women must not 
permit a section of the Constitution to be 
so interpreted as to guarantee to Negroes 
as a race a right denied to women as a 
sex. 

For the information of our readers, we 
transcribe several paragraphs of the de- 
cision by Justice Strong of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Strauder vs. West Virginia. It will be 
noted that the decision as quoted con- 
tains an obiter dictum which would seem 
to permit the exclusion of women from 
juries, but that has no legal bearing on 
the decision nor its applicability. The 
position of women in 1931 is, fortunately, 
very different from the position of women 
in 1879—vjin spite of decisions of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

The case of Strauder vs. West Virginia 
came before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1879, by writ of error 
to the Supreme Court of West Virginia. 
Strauder was indicted for murder in West 
Virginia, was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced; the judgment being affirmed by 
the State Supreme Court. At the time, 


the Constitution, which has been held by » the laws of the State confined the right to 


the Supreme Court to guarantee to every 
citizen a right to trial by a jury selected 
without discrimination on the ground of 
race, does not also guarantee to every citi- 
zen a similar right to trail by a jury 
selected without discrimination on the 
ground of sex. 

Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution reads: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law, nor deny to any per- 


serve on grand and petit juries to white 
male citizens of the State over 21 years 
old. Strauder was a Negro, and appro- 
priate exceptions to his trial by such 
juries were made on his behalf and over- 
ruled. 

Mr. Justice Strong’s decision was in 
part as follows: 


“In this court, several errors have been 


assigned, and the controlling questions 
underlying them all are, first, whether, by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, every citizen of the United States 
has a right to trial of an indictment 
against him by a jury selected and im- 
panelled without discrimination against 
his race or color, because of race or 


“Tt is to be observed that the first of 


these questions is not whether a colored 
man, when an indictment has been pre- 
ferred against him, has a right to a grand 
or a petit jury composed in whole or in 
part of his own race or color, but it is 
whether, in the composition or selection 
of jurors by whom he is to be indicted or 
tried, all persons of his race or color may 
be excluded by law, solely because of their 
race or color, so that by no possibility can 
any colored man sit upon the jury. 

“It (the Fourteenth Amendment) or- 
dains that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law, or deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. What is this but 
declaring that the law in the States shall 
be the same for the black as for the white; 
that all persons, whether colored or white, 
shall stand equal before the laws of the 
States, and, in regard to the colored race, 
for whose protection the amendment was 
primarily designed, that no discrimination 
shall be made against them by law because 
of their color. The words of the amend- 
ment, it is true, are prohibitory, but they 
contain a necessary implication of a posi- 
tive immunity, or right, most valuable to 
the colored race—the right to exemption 
from unfriendly legislation against them 
distinctively as colored — exemption from 
legal discriminations, implying inferiority 
in civil society, lessening the security of 
their enjoyment of the rights which others 
enjoy, and discriminations which are steps 
towards reducing them to the condition of 
a subject race, 

“That the West Virginia statute re- 
specting juries — the statute that con- 
trolled the selection of the grand and 
petit jury in the case of the plaintiff in 
error—is such a discrimination ought not 
to be doubted. Nor would it be if the 
persons excluded by it were white men. 
If in those States where the colored peo- 
ple constitute a majority of the entire 
population a law should be enacted ex- 
cluding all white men from jury service, 
thus denying to them the privilege of 
participating equally with the blacks 
in the administration of justice, we appre- 
hend no one would be heard to claim that 
it would not be a denial to white men of 
the equal protection of the laws. Nor if 
a law should be passed excluding all natu- 
ralized Celtic Irishmen, would there be 
any doubt of its inconsistency with the 
spirit of the amendment. The very fact 
that colored people are singled out and 
expressly denied by a statute all right to 
participate in the administration of the 
law, as jurors, because of their color, 
though they are citizens, and may be in 
other respects fully qualified, is practi- 
cally a brand upon them, affixed by the law 
as an assertion of their inferiority, and 
a stimulant to that race prejudice which 
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is an impediment to securing to individ- 
uals of the race that equal justice which 
the law aims to secure to all others. 
“The right to a trial by jury is guaran- 
teed to every citizen of West Virginia by 
the Constitution of that State, and the 
constitution of juries is a very essential 
part of the protection such a mode of trial 
is intended to secure. The very idea of a 
jury is a body of men composed of the 
peers or equals of the person whose rights 
it is selected or summoned to determine; 
that is, of his neighbors, fellows, asso- 
ciates, persons having the same legal 
status in society as that which he holds. 
Blackstone, in his commentaries, says, 
‘The right of trial by jury, or the country, 
is a trial by the peers of every English- 
man, and is the grand bulwark of his 
liberties, and is secured to him by the 
Great Charter.’ It is also guarded by 
statutory enactments intended to make 
impossible what Mr. Bentham called 
‘packing juries.’ It is well known that 
prejudices often exist against particular 
classes in the community, which sway the 
judgment of jurors, and which therefore, 
operate in some cases to deny to persons 
of those classes the full enjoyment of that 
protection which others enjoy. Prejudice 
in a local community is held to be a rea- 


sembly of the League of Nations on 

September 26, sends the report of 
the Secretary General and the report of 
the Women’s Consultative Committee on 
the Nationality of Women to the Govern- 
ments that are members of the League 
with the request that they transmit their 
observations on the question to the next 
Assembly, taking into acount The Hague 
conventions on the nationality of women 


The resolution notes the opposition of 
the Women’s Consultative Committee to 
The Hague Nationality conventions be- 
cause they were not based on the principle 
of Equal Rights for men and women. 


“Women advanced another step on the 
road of equality today,” said Frau von 
Matsch of Austria, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the work to support 
the resolution presented by the Women’s 
Consultative Committee. “The Assembly 
in passing the resolution on nationality 
presented by the First Commission has 
now given assurance that the governments 
of the world would re-examine this ques- 
tion with a view to according an equal 
status in nationality to women with men. 
The Women’s Consultative Committee will 
meet at once to prepare plans for any 
action it may decide to take before the 
Council of the League of Nations at its 
next meeting. We have won a victory.” 


Margaret Whittemore representing the 


[cen resolution passed by the As- 


son for a change of venue. The framers 


of the constitutional amendment must 


have known full well the existence of such 
prejudice and its likelihood to continue 
against the manumitted slaves and their 
race and that knowledge was doubtless a 
motive that led to the amendment. By 
their manumission and citizenship the 
colored race became entitled to the equal 
protection of the laws of the States in 
which they resided; and the apprehension 
that through prejudice they might be 


denied that equal protection, that is, that 


there might be discrimination against 
them, was the inducement to bestow upon 
the national government the power to en- 
force the provision that no State shall 
deny to them the equal protection of the 
laws. Without the apprehended existence 
of prejudice that portion of the amend- 
ment would have been unnecessary, and it 
might have been left to the States to ex- 
tend equality of protection. .... 

“We do not say that within the limits 
from which it is not excluded by the 
amendment, a State may not prescribe the 
qualifications of its jurors, and in so do- 
ing make discriminations. It may con- 
fine the selection to males, to freeholders, 
to citizens, to persons within certain ages, 
or to persons having educational qualifi- 


Inter-American Commission of Women, 
when asked her opinion of the steps just 
taken by the Assembly said: “I believe 
that the resoluition passed today will pre- 
vent ratification of The Hague conven- 
tions. We oppose a world code which is 
not based on the principle of equality. 
As The Hague conventions on nationality 
are the opening articles of a new World 
Code, we are exerting all our strength 
in opposing them. The action of the As- 
sembly today strengthens our position.” 

While the resolution was under discus- 
sion four women delegates mounted the 
platform in the Assembly; an unprece- 
dented number of women speaking to a 
single resolution in that body. Dame 
Edith Lyttelton of Great Britain, Madame 
Marta Vergara of Chile, Mademoiselle 
Clara Campoamor of Spain, and Mrs. 
Ethel Osborne of Australia. Their speeches 
so well charged with substance, yet so 
brief, so cogent and so pungent, could 
well serve as a modelefor the men of the 
Assembly to follow. 

Dame Edith Lyttelton frankly and 
forcibly attacked several arguments of the 
opponents of women’s equality in nation- 
ality, declaring that though Providence 
made no such distinction in nationality, 
man rashly has done so, and that man’s 
idea of the unity of the family connoted 
the autocracy of the man in the family, 
imposed by documents and force. She 
warned against delay in cutting out the 


Equal Rights 


cations. We do not believe the Fourteenth 
Amendment was ever intended to prohibit 
this. Looking at its history, it is clear 
it had no such purpose. Its aim was 
against discrimination because of race or 
color. As we have said more than once, 
its design was to protect an emancipated 
race, and to strike down all possible legal 
discriminations against those who belong 
to it. To quote further from 16 Wall., 
supra: ‘In giving construction to any of 
these articles (amendments), it is necces- 
sary to keep the main purpose steadily in 
view.’ ‘It is so clearly a provision for 
that race and that emergency, that a 
strong case would be necessary, for its 
application to any other.’ We are not 
now called upon to affirm or deny that 
it had other purposes. 

“The Fourteenth Amendment makes no 
attempt to enumerate the rights it de- 
signed to protect. It speaks in general 
terms, and those are as comprehensive as 
possible, Its language is prohibitory; but 
every prohibition implies the existence of 
rights and immunities, prominent among 
which is an immunity from inequality of 
legal protection, either of life, liberty, or 
property. Any State action that denies 
this immunity to a colored man is in con- 
flict with the Constitution. .... “3 


Women Commend League Action 


appendix of obsolete laws and customs 
which have deprived women of Equal 
Rights and opportunity. “Better cut it 
out,” she said, “before it poisons human 
society.” 

Madame Vergara quoted the resolution 
of Curchaga of Chile before the Committee 
on Nationality of the Codification Confer- 
ence of The Hague. It is as follows: 

“The contracting States agree that from 
the going into effect of the convention, 
there shall be no distinction based on sex 
in their laws and practice relating to 
nationality.” 

Madame Vergara then stated that in 
Chile where there is absolute equality in 
nationality, the unity of the family has in 
no sense been impaired. 

Srta. Clara Campoamor, having been re- 
fused permission to speak in committee, 
seized the opportunity of addressing the 
Assembly. on the attitude of the new 
Republic of Spain towards women, which, 
she said, was one of equality between the 
sexes. She also quoted from a large num- 
ber of Catholic women’s organizations in 
many parts of the world in support of 
equality in nationality. 

Mrs. Ethel Osborne spoke of the in- 
structions of her government to support 
equality in nationality for women and re- 
minded the women of the opportunity and 
duty that was now laid upon their or- 
ganizations to bring their influence to 
bear upon their respective governments 
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to support the principle of equality in 
nationality. 

In a recent letter to Mme. Maria Verone, 
chairman of the Women’s Consultative 
Committee, Mile. Henni Forchhammer, 
Danish substitute delegate to the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, said: 

“I want to congratulate the Women’s 
Consultative Committee on the success 


The 


HE granting of the vote to men and 
women on equal terms in the new 


Spanish constitution, a measure 
adopted by the Constitutional Convention 
last week, occasioned a cordial inter- 
change of cables between President Alcala 
Zamora of the Spanish Republic, and 
Doris Stevens, chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 

On Monday morning, October 5, the 
president of Europe’s newest republic 
cabled to Miss Stevens. The translation 
of his message reads: 

“Your cablegram received. I thank 
you for your congratulations on the 
reform granting equality of rights to 
both sexes. Absolutely, democratic. 
Greetings.” 

Miss Stevens, a leader in the world- 
wide fight for equality, is in addition to 
her office with the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, a member of the 


which was achieved during the discussion 
of their report in the First Committee of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

“I think we may be very well satisfied 
with the report which will be presented 
to the Assembly one of these days. I espe- 
cially want to point out that the last 
sentence in the report referring to the 
observations which the committee will be 


National Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party of the United States. Her 
cable to President Alcala Zamora on Oc- 
tober 3 read: 

“The Inter-American Commission 
of Women, created by the Pan- Ameri- 
can Union to remove discriminations 
against women in this hemisphere, 
and representing the twenty-one 
American republics, sends heartfelt 
congratulations to you and your gov- 
ernment on the political emancipa- 
tion of women. We are profoundly 
moved by this noble example which 
will be followed by other countries of 
this hemisphere.” 

The Inter-American Commission of 
Women and the National Woman’s Party 
have kept in close touch with developing 
events in Spain as these relate to women, 
Alice Paul, founder of the Woman’s Party 
and chairman of the Nationality Commit- 
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expected to make in my opinion leaves 
no doubt whatever that the committee is 
recognized as still being in existence. 

“I think we women of many countries 
who are working for the equality of wom- 
en in this field owe a debt of gratitude to 
the committee for the work it has done, 
and I may add for the work it will do 
during the coming year.” 


Americas Greet Spain 


tee of the Inter-American Commission, 
has cabled congratulations for the estab- 
lishment of suffrage to the two women 
members of the Spanish Constitutional 
Convention, Srtas. Kent and Campoamor. 
In Geneva, in July, Miss Paul conferred 
with members of the Spanish delegation to 
the League of Nations on the inclusion 
of Equal Rights in the new constitution. 

“At the present time there is no Latin 
country except Spain which has en- 
franchised its women,” Miss Paul said, in 
commenting upon the probable effect on 
Latin America of suffrage in Spain. “The 
Legislature of Porto Rico enfranchised 
literate women for the 1932 elections. One 
Brazilian province has woman’s suffrage. 
And now that Spain has set this magnifi- 
cent example, it seems probable that the 
Latin countries of the New World will 
not lag behind the Old in establishing 


equality.” 


Drama, Poetry, F eminism 


a4 W males will never stop mak- 
ing a bloody mess of things,” 
said Maurice Browne, English 
theatrical producer and playwright, para- 
phrasing Aristophanes’ “Lysistrata,” to 
smartly conclude his brief but intensely 
interesting talk to members of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party at a tea at Alva 
Belmont House, Friday, October 9. 
Smart, graceful too, perhaps in its im- 
plied bowing to women, but somewhat in- 
accurate, this conclusion, at least as far 
as Mr. Browne is concerned. No one who 
has devoted as much time and effort in his 
field as bas Mr. Browne to Feminism and 
the things that go with it, could be ac- 
cused of masculinely “messing up things.” 
Through his productions of Euripides’s 
“Trojan Women” and “Medea,” strong 
Feministic plays, and Shaw and Ibsen’s 
interpretations of woman’s part in con- 
temporary affairs, Mr. Browne has been 
something of an advocate of Feminism. 
“Medea,” of course, which he produced 
years ago in New York, contains the 
famous speech of the wrongs of women. 
“The Trojan Women” was produced for 
the Women’s Peace Party and toured 
about the country in 1915 as a weapon 
against war and a plea for peace. The 
National Woman’s Party brought it to 
Washington, Mr. Browne said, and just 


twenty minutes before the curtain rose 
news of the sinking of the Lusitania came 
to add to the force of the ancient story of 
war’s horrors. 

For such a young producer, Browne has 
achieved an enviable place in the theatre, 
both in England and this country. He is 
co-&uthor of that stupendous and thrilling 
play, “Wings Over Europe,” and was the 
only man in England courageous enough 
to produce Sheriff’s great war play, 
“Jorney’s End.” Incidentally, there’s not 
a woman in either play. 

However, during the last year, women 
in plays have become most important to 
Mr. Browne. “The Improper Duchess” 
and “The Venetians,’ which concerns one 
Bianca of the Medici days, were both 


‘running in London under his production 


banner and friends accused him of “living 
off the immoral earnings of two improper 
duchesses.”’ 

The greatness of the theatre is its 
ability to speak directly to the hearts of 
people, to combat through tragedy or 
comedy the wrongs of the world, and more 
important than the wrongs, the ridiculous 
and immense hypocrisy of life, he said. 
Women must help in this, he added, for 
“We males will never stop making a 
bloody mess of things.” 

Grace Hoffman White, poet, Feminist, 


and member of the National Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, followed Mr. 
Browne on the afternoon’s informal pro- 
gram. As special guest of honor, she 
delighted members with readings of her 
poems, including “Up, Ship,” the title of 
her new book soon to be published, and 
the lovely sonnet to Alice Paul. Both 
poems have previously appeared in Equa. 
RIGHTs. 

Mrs. White has returned to the East 
after working with the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom 
to start its peace caravan which journeyed 
across the country seeking support of dis- 
armament plans. In reading her poem to 
Alice Paul, she paid further tribute by 
calling her “the greatest woman of the 
century.” Miss Paul is, she says, “a 
political genius and a genius for intelli- 
gently advancing womanhood.” 

Miss Gorton and Margaret Loring 
Thomas, a charter member of the party 
and a former legislative chairman for the 
New York Branch, spoke briefly on work 
of the peace caravan. 


Following the tea, several members 


| stayed for dinner at Alva Belmont House, 


and Muna Lee, director of international 
activities of the party, entertained at din- 
ner in honor of Mrs. White. 

Mrs. Paul M. Linebarger was hostess. 


| 
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Women in NTICIPATING 
Men's Jobs census sum. 

maries, the National 
Industrial Confer- 
Richmond, Va., 


ence Board com- 
putes the number of 
women and girls 
gainfully employed in 1930 at “nearly 
11,000,000” in a total of 48,832,000. 
Women and children engaged only in 
housework or in chores are not counted. 

The cesus of 1920 showed a working 
population of 41,614,000, of whom 33,064,- 
000, or 79.5 per cent., were men, and 
8,549,000, or 20.5 per cent., were females. 
If the same percentages had prevailed 
during the decade 1920-30, the number of 
men added to industry would have been, 
roughly, 5,770,000, and the number of 
women would have been 1,479,000. 

When, therefore, it develops that 2,500,- 
000 women have entered gainful occupa- 
tions instead of the 1,479,000 that would 
have gone to work if the old figures held, 
it follows that approximately 1,000,000 
women have supplanted male workers 
within the last ten years. 

Something besides a desire to get labor 
cheaply is indicated by these figures. In 
many instances women have displayed a 
superior aptitude for performing work 
formerly done by men. This is true, for 
instance, in many branches of the tobacco 
trade. Where this has happened it is 
foolish to talk of firing women in order 
to give work to men. In industry, as in 
biology, there is a survival of the fittest; 
and if the girl is fitter than the man for 
the job she is doing, she will hold it. 


September 23, 1931. 


October 5, 1931. 


Press Comment 


Spain Enfranchises 


Women 


OOD for Spain! 
That most con- 
servative and hide- 
bound of Western 
European nations 
made far more than 
a political change 
when it overthrew 
monarchy and substituted Republicanism. 
The dramatic overturn of the throne was 
merely the outward symbol of profound 
social and economic changes to come. 
Separation of Church and State followed 
almost immediately, and it is highly sig- 
nificant that the Pope, despite early pro- 
test from the Vatican, has assented to 
the extent of withdrawing Cardinal 
Segura y Saenz, Archbishop of Toledo 
and unofficially “primate of Spain,” who 
was persona non grata to the Republican 
government because of his attacks upon it. 
Fully as startling is the vote of the Na- 
tional Assembly, 160 to 121, to grant suf- 
frage to women. By its vote some 5,000,- 
000 of the hitherto disfranchised sex will 
vote. This may seem an elementary move 
to Americans, although scarcely a decade 
ago did we recognize that women are 
‘neople.” But those who know the posi- 
tion of inferiority to which the woman 
has been relegated in the Hispanic cul- 
ture may appreciate how epoch-making is 
this reform in the land of the Dons. 
Evidence accumulates that Spain, which 
had steadily sunk into decay and stagna- 
tion from the time of its greatness under 
Ferdinand and Isabella, is now moving 
to catch up in the march of civilization. 


Portland 
Evening News, 
Portland, Maine, 


Mr. Knutson’s Plan ENERAL dis- 


, approval seems 
Washington Herald 
Washington, D. C., 


Knutson’s sugges- 


tion that married women be dismissed 
from the Federal employ. 

Two points have been stressed by those 
who oppose his proposal. The first is that 
to bar married women from employment 
would penalize marriage. The second is 
that it would definitely place women in a 
position of inferiority, which they resent. 

The experience of Finland, cited in op- 


_ position to Mr. Knutson’s plan, revealed 


that many women would rather have their 
jobs than have their husbands. And all 
the experience of the last half century is 
that women consider themselves entitled 
to all the rights that men enjoy, in re- 
spect to making careers for themselves. 

Many of the charmers of the silver 
screen are married women, and a large 
proportion of these are mothers. They 
find that they can combine matrimony 
and a career, and their public does not 
appear to be at all concerned. To bring 


the Knutson plan into moviedom would 


mean that many of the foremost feminine 
stars would be forced off the screen. 
Apparently public opinion does not 
want that, or in fact any such drastic 
restriction of the opportunities of mar- 
ried women to obtain employment. Cer- 
tainly no family bread-winner should go 
jobless, in a land as rich as this, but pub- 
lic opinion, judging from the reaction to 
Mr. Knutson’s view, holds that there is a 
better way of achieving that goal. 


Married Women in Business 


man who employs over 300 women. 

“You know,” he growled, “for the 

first time since all this depression started 
I’m getting mad.” 

“What about?” 

“Those silly letters to The Evening Sun 
suggesting taking jobs away from married 
women and giving them to men!” 

“Why?” 

“Because a married woman is an asset, 
dependable and anxious to do her full 
share of work and get ahead by her merit. 
She usually has a very fair idea of life 
and how to get along with men in busi- 
ness. Even when she does not need the 
money she earns every cent of it.” 

“But if she has children, isn’t she a 
nuisance?” 

“Tf they were born before she came to 
us, they seem to inspire her to do all the 
better. If they are born after, we give her 
a year’s leave of absence, sometimes with 
pay if she is very valuable, just as we 


R ina wo I sat at dinner with a 


By Polly Prentiss 
(Reprinted from the Baltimore Evening 
Sun of September 30, 1931) 


would a man with tuberculosis; generally 
she comes back a steadier and more inter- 
ested worker. Also she is a more mature 
and sympathetic person. She understands 
things better.” 

“Yes, but what about her home duties?” 

“It has been my experience,” he replied, 
“that she is much more free of that sort 
of anxiety than are men whose salaries 
will not support their families. She learns 
system. Her meals and the children’s 
schedules are all planned before she comes 
to the office.” 

“What effect has a mother’s career on 
her children, though?” 

“That’s out of my field.” 

“What about jealous husbands?” 

“They are rare,” he replied emphatical- 
ly. “Where a married woman has the 
courage to work she usually has the brains 


to control her husband. He, as well as 
she, grows to see marriage as a partner- 
ship. Mind you, [ don’t say that women 
should be in business at all. I have my 
own ideas on that subject. But when 
they are in business I prefer married ones 
every time. If she earns much more than 
her husband, there is sometimes trouble, 
but not always when there are children to 
educate. A man who has to figure tonsil 
operations, private schools, shoes, clothes, 
gets over that kind of jealousy. The poor 
devil with the inferiority complex is the 
one who suffers. If his wife is smarter, 
things are pretty apt to break up.” 

“What about the health of married 
women ?” 

“My observation is that, provided they 
had good doctors and care during child- 
birth, they are the healthiest class.. Not 
so much nerves. Nearer normal.” 

“How do married women compare with 
the young girls?” 

“The 17-to-20-year-old girls, I find, are 
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often smart; sometimes they are clever, 
but always they are unstable. The smart 
ones get dictatorial and, if you don’t 
watch out, in six months they will be try- 
ing to run the business. The clever ones 
are not quite as diligent as the smart 
ones and every time you try to correct 
them they trot out the sex appeal. It is 
only a short time before you feel like a 
dog if you give one a letter after 5 o’clock 
or if you make her copy a list of sales 
prices when she has been home two days 
sick. 

“The 17-to-20-year-olds flirt with all the 
unmarried men and sponge on the married 
ones. They antagonize the old maids and 
consider the married women obsolete, and 
at any moment they will leave you for any 
good-for-nothing whippersnappers who 
ask them. They stay up half the night 
and spend two-thirds of the day fixing 
their faces and clothes. They take out 
the last stages of their adolescence on 
everybody in sight. Sex, when they are 
ignorant, is just bewildering and leaves 
them walking in a misty haze, and when 
they ‘know it all’ they think of nothing 
else. Along with the old maids they 
despise, plot against and demean the 
working married woman for ‘depriving us 
of an honest living.’ 

“Business is simply a temporary make- 


Unequal Pay 

EARLY earnings too low for ade- 

quate living were found to be the 
rule rather than the exception among 
women workers in a study of 107,000 
women employed in 1,472 industrial and 
mercantile establishments in_ thirteen 
States during the period from 1920 to 
1925. 

A year’s earnings must provide sub- 
sistence for fifty-two weeks, however short 
of fifty-two weeks’ wages the sum total 
may be, Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, who con- 
ducted the study for the Woman’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, points out. 

“Earnings too low for adequate living 
were reported for the great majority of 
the women whose year’s earnings were as- 
certained. This comprised more than 
11,000 steady women workers—those who 
had been with the firm during the whole 
year preceding the survey and had worked 
at least in 44 weeks in that period,” says 
Miss Pidgeon. 

“In seven of the thirteen States sur- 
veyed at various times during the five 
years, more than one-fifth of the women 
were reported as receiving less than $500 
a year; that is, less than $9.62 a week to 
live on. Of the approximately 8,400 wom- 
en in manufacturing whose year’s earn- 
ings were reported, 14.5 per cent., slightly 
more than one in seven, received less than 
$500 for the year, and only 13.2 per cent. 
earned as much as $1,000.” 


shift for them. The majority of working 
women belong to this class. 

“If you catch one of these girls six 
years later, after a divorce, she will prob- 
ably become a pretty steady woman for a 
year or so, until she realizes marriage is 
easier than ‘eight to five-thirty.’ Then she 
gets just as crazy as she was in her adoles- 
cence and you go through all the phases 
of shiftlessness, indecision, marriage 
again. If she comes back later it is gen- 
erally ‘between marriages’ and she is fret- 
ful and sassy. She and the old maid fight 
like hell let loose—the underlying reason 
being that she has had a share of experi- 
ence which the old maid has been denied. 
And if the marriage derelict flaunts airs 
of superiority, sooner or later you have 
to discharge her or the old maid. Gen- 
erally she goes; the old maid’s years of 
service render her too valuable to dis- 
charge.” | 

“And about the old maids?” I asked. 

“It is my experience,” he replied, “that 
they will put all the devotion of repressed 
affection into their work, irritably bless 
you out once a month and go completely 
to pieces around 45. They will always 
hate like bitter poison your married 
women employees, no matter what their 
age. Repression, and often ignorance, 
gives them a queer, jealous, neurotic kind 


Feminist Notes 


Miss Pidgeon blamed the myth that the 
working woman is in industry for just a 
few years and has only herself to support 
as being partly responsible for the low 
wage standards now in force for women. 


Aviation Official in China 
HE enthusiasm of Chinese Feminists 
is flying high. One of their number, 
Wang Kwei-fen, the first Chinese young 
woman to receive a pilot’s license in the 
United States, has been appointed to an 
executive post in the aviation administra- 
tion of the Chinese Ministry of War. 
Miss Wang Kwei-fen studied aviation 
at New York University. She plans to 
work in Nanking for a year, then travel 
to Europe to study technical aviation 
with a view to assisting China in the es- 
tablishment of its own airplane factories. 


- Wants Equality in India 


AHATMA GANDHI of India be- 
lieves in “complete equality for 
women” and would give it to them in the 
India he wants to build, according to 
statements he made during his London 
visit. 
His hopes for Feminism’s progress are 
set forth in a story appearing in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. “What I 


want to see,” he says, “is the opening of 
all offices, professions, and employments 
to women; otherwise there can be no real 


equality.” 


fulness. 
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of energy which as long as it stays on an 
even keel is very valuable. But it is not 
a natural keel. You can never figure on 
how long they will stay there. 

“Their position is the most pitiful of all 
working women. They rarely make enough 
to retire. And a lonely and uncertain old 
age faces them. Whether they rejected 
their suitors or had none, the result is 
practically the same. They are forced to 
earn a living. Subconsciously they know 
they are regarded as failures with no sex 
appeal, and they bitterly resent the only 
escape open to them (their work) being 
narrowed by the competition of normal 
women.” 

“In business, yes,” I said. 
you think that as school teachers” .. . 

“You are slightly out of my line there, 
but I believe,” he said, “it is only a ques- 
tion of time before the woman who is a 
mother will be acknowledged to be better 
qualified to teach and develop children 
than the woman who has never had any. 
Birth control has made motherhood a 
privilege. All the people who benefited 
by its being a burden heretofore will 
presently be as out of luck as movie or- 
chestras since the talkies came in.” 

“How will it affect your business?” 

“I do not know, yet. Earlier marriages 
and more sensible working women, I hope.” 


Speaking of the women of his own coun- 
try, he says: 

“For centuries women have worked on 
an equal footing with men. If they ceased 


to work, then many of the men would 
starve. 


“In the cultivation of crops, our men 
and women toil together. Their life is 
a strenuous one. It is in the leisured 
classes that the difference in status is 
more marked. Wealth has enabled women 
to forget and set aside the virtue of use- 
Thus, there is a tendency for 
wealthy women to become mere orna- 
ments—playthings.” 

Again he says, “Equality in status with 
men I desire for all women.” 

In answer to questioning members of 
the Federal Structures Committee at the 
London round table conference, Gandhi 
stated that he would boycott any legis- 
lature for India which did not contain 
women. 


Belgian M. P. 


ARKING the growing importance of 

women in European politics, Lucie 
Dejardin was recently elected a member 
of the Belgian Parliament. 


Mile. Dejardin is the first woman elected 
to this office in Belgium. She is sup- 
ported by the socialists of Louvain. She 
is a member of the International Advisory 
Council of the National Woman’s Party. 


“But don’t 
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Fallacies 
éé OMEN- are too restless and 


changeable, they don’t stay long 
enough in one job,” is one of the fallacies 
that “they” say. Ellen Gimson Lough- 
borough and Mrs. E. Moss of Bristol, 
England, show them up. 


Celebrating her seventy-sixth birthday 
this year, Miss Gimson also celebrates her 
sixty-fifth year of working for one firm. 
And Mrs. Moss has finally retired after 
forty years’ service for one company. 


At the age of 11 Miss Gimson entered 
the hosiery warehouse of Messrs. Hine 
and Mundella, which was afterwards 
designated as the Nottingham Manufac- 
turing Company. In the course of some 
years she worked her way up to the posi- 
tion of forewoman, and when the firm 
started business in Loughborough, over 
thirty years ago, Miss Gimson was trans- 
ferred to the new branch, where she is still 
working as forewoman. She starts work 
at 7.30 each morning and finishes at 5.15 
P. M. Her work necessitates her being 
on her feet practically all day long. 

She recently told reporters that she is 
always happy at work and does not wish 
to be pensioned off. 

Mrs. Moss’s retirement is caused by 


Feminist Activities in Mexico 
ARGARITA ROBLES DE MEN. 
DOZA, of Mexico City, Mexican 
Commissioner on the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, has sent the following 
news as to Feminist activities in Mexico 
in recent letters to Doris Stevens, chair- 
man of the commission : 

“We are going to have a congress early 
in October, which we are inviting all the 
bread-earners to attend. It is especially 
for factory girls and country girls who 
work on farms devoted to agriculture.” 

“As soon as I arrived in Mexico I went 
to Oaxaca, a remote State far away in the 
south, whose population is composed 
mostly of Indians without any contact 
with civilization. It is a wonderful field 
for observation and study. They have 
very interesting ruins supposed to belong 
to some vanished culture two thousand 
years old. Oaxaca is the birthplace of 
Porfirio Diaz Juarez, and many conspicu- 
ous statesmen of this country. They have 
one of the most ancient colleges in the 
country, called ‘Institute de Oaxaca.’ For 
some years women were not allowed to go 
to this college, not even as visitors. Now 
they have more than two hundred girls 
studying to be lawyers, doctors and many 
other professions. 

“Mr. Mendoza graduated from this col- 
lege, and they asked him to give a lecture 
on economics. He had a very good audi- 
ence. They asked me to talk on Feminism 


failing sight. She has worked as secre- 
tary of the Berkeley Gas Works, Ltd., for 
forty years, during which time she has 
also managed her home and run a gro- 
cer’s shop. 


To an interviewer, she recently said: 

“T see no reason why a married woman 
should not also be a successful business 
woman. It all depends on her tempera- 
ment. I come of a stock that are never 
happy unless they are managing things.” 


Japanese. Women Doctors 


HE MEDICAL WOMAN’S JOUR- 

NAL discusses Japan’s women phy- 
sicians in its September issue. The 
American journal is particularly inter- 
ested in the quarterly magazine, Japan 
Medical Woman’s Journal, published by 
the Japanese women doctors reporting on 
the proceedings at their four meetings of 
the year and containing many scientific 
articles and much valuable information. 


In addition to the National Association, 
there is in Japan the Tokyo Alliance, 
composed of forty-two women’s societies 
affiliated with the Women’s Medical So- 
ciety. Its major work is that of social 
welfare. Towns in the southern part of 
Japan, west of Tokyo, have combined to 


and education, and I was surprised to see 
even more people in my lecture than in 
his. But the surprising thing is that for 
the first time in, the history of the State 
a woman spoke in the Aula Magna. This 
is a little demonstration of what progress 
is doing in the world. 

“Aren’t you glad to know about the 
awakening of the women in Spain? I am 
sure you are. Very soon all over the world 
will happen the same. No barriers, no 
discriminations; only equality, friendship, 
love in the broad meaning of the word. 
Let’s go ahead and work together. 

“TI have been following with interest the 
events of Geneva, and I feel very happy 
with our triumph. It is a triumph, is it 
not? I feel very proud of Miss Paul, Miss 
Stevens, Mrs. Vergara, and all the won- 
derful women who are devoting time, 
energy and talent in behalf of our cause. 
I am doing my bit also.” 


Married Women Workers 
EVERAL thousand persons attended 
the Exposition of Women’s Arts and 

Industries at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City. Telegraphic and cable answers to 
the question, “Should the married woman 
in business or profession give up her posi- 
tion to provide a job for the unemployed 
man?” were made public October 4. The 
question had been asked by Anita Pol- 
litzer, vice-chairman of the National 
Council of the Woman’s Party. 


Aw + ae 


Equal Rights 


form their own medical society of women 
doctors. 
The Medical Woman’s Journal says: 
“Copies of the quarterly medical pub- 
lication indicate that Japanese medical 
women are alive to their responsibilities 
touching the health of their country and 
are intelligently and earnestly working 
to advance the interest, not only of med- 
ical women, but of all Japanese people.” 
Especially interesting is a tribute in the 
Japanese magazine paid to Dr. Mabel 
Elliott, the only American woman prac- 
ticing medicine in Japan. Dr. Elliott 
was the first woman to win the Croix de 
Guerre. It was awarded to her for her 
important work during the World War. 


Now They Want Girls 
IRL babies are at a premium in the 
province of Kashmir, India. 

Because of the alarming decrease in 
the number of female children in the 
State, the Maharajah of Kashmir recent- 
ly offered an acre of land for every new- 
born girl baby—the land reward to be 
given to the father, however. 

Warnings were also issued against the 
evils of infanticide, as it has been a prac- 
tice in the past among Northern Indian 
races to destroy girl children at birth. 


News from the Field 


“No woman, married or unmarried, 
should give up the business that provides 
for her or her children’s livelihood,” Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont cabled from France. 
“Unemployment would be impossible for 
her.”’ 

Judge Alonzo E. Bales of Winchester, 
Indiana, answered: “Not unless her hus- 
band earns enough to support her and the 
other man has dependents.” 


Equality in Indiana Politics 
HE Indiana Municipal League re- 
cently in session at Huntington, unani- 
mously passed the resolution presented 
by the National Woman’s Party asking 
for further recognition of women in politi- 
cal positions, both appointive and elective. 
Concerning the splendid action of the 
League, Mrs. Hereford Dugan of Indian- 
apolis, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Indiana Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, said, “Men have 
given us equal suffrage, they have given 
us fifty-fifty representation in party or- 
yanizations, and now they pledge to us 
the opportunity to secure a voice in the 
party policies and a share in the party 
patronage.” 
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